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T ..■ £f..,P he counter Intel l igence Corns . The first amer- 

iCAft trrcps to land in, the Eurrpean Theater of Operations included a 
« rrda cl Ocunter. Intelligence Corps personnel. 1 By November, I9E3 
detachments we on duty with all echelons of command having a general 

fhSteV^JLr^’ 1,Q ? 3 CffiC6rs and a ^ ents were ia the European 
Tcrlt Assigned to the Counter Intelligence 

were attaihed r to^p e i 4Se r e 3ervice> G ~ 2 far department, and 

t Headquarters, European Theater of Operations, United 

divisicS my vith U th her ^ tacdment was aade to units down to and including 
' thron^fh lth unit. 0-2 exercising supervisory control usually 

Service of th^Sf ^ the detachment * ’-^n the Military intelligence 
r , P he ileadquartejs, European Theater of Operations, United 

S a activated. , the Counter Intelligence Corps became part 

nfanVhP^ niS r Vely • lA Jviarch ’ ^44, the Commanding General, luro- 
trative aS^ ^ erat r S * United States *rmy, was given both adminis- 
_ s in ^ responsibility for the Counter Intelligence 

StelliLnf * UrCpean Theater of Operations.^ Elements of the Counter 
* PS TOre then cr S^ized into detachments in all echelons 

■ /roSnfutv V w!th"r; al e rfS * ^ th9 0runter intelligence Corps 
t k headquarters, European Theater of Operations, was 

nltedtfft SU 5 9 detachment and its commanding officer was desig- 
UnitedltaL’ T ** Corps, ^ropean Theater of Operations, 

rr communifti^^ ^ IS attachir ^ detachments to combat units 

Theater of 6 actions were issued by Headquarters, European 

eontrrf"rr"?h tirns ‘ Each detachment was then under the operational 
tac£d andVnd^ ?1 f- ft ^ St9ff ’ G ~ 2 ’ the “nit to" which at- 

lSS& 3 ! and“Jppur >S 8 Crntrrl Pf W,at Unit frr ratirns ' 

ment ft tr ,. ' ^ eCelpt the Dew table of organization and equip * 

imum* amount S of 6 C * ^ ln the European Theater of Operations that the min- 

charged? JountS T S nr?f ne in CCmbat echelrns p er the proper di s - 
met of Lo ft Intelligence corps responsibilities would be a detach-' 
arf ■ nlnl / XCqrS 12 enlisted men for each division, corps, and 
f S®.r.Ve pool of six such detachments held at each army 

Se two T* SrPUp ! In the communications Zone, thte 

tachments of intelligence corps detachments— interior de- 

&*?&» S ^ i3ted “»■ - 

and Eg u ip l f t ' ff g^ ani ^ n n t . Table of Organization 

tion of d P etachi" 1° ’ PUbll f ed , ^ Januar P 1944. authorized the forma - 
f “ rL! h ^ S C £ mpcsed of a number of teams or cells, varying in 
and the rn * calls were intended to be administrate 

ttacfet Rational, with a combination of the two forming a 

of Scupation wftf! Tf planned tC prcvide the Uxuted States *rmy 

of funo + in ■ a t a centrall y controlled investigative agenby, capable 
Of functioning; with the efficiency of a national police fo%e and having 
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the advantages of central records and direct communications. The 
planned reorganization required a reduction of personnel on duty with 
combat units, and in the Communications Zone outside Germany. The head 
quarters established on 10 May 1945* f rr the occupational phase, was 
designated as the 97° Counter Intelligence Corps Detachment. ^ (See 
Appendix 1.) 

4* Personnel . Most members of the Counter Intelligence Corps who 
served in the European Theater of Operations were selected according to 
rigid standards and assigned to the Counter Intelligence Corps in the 
United states. The principal deficiency in their qualifications was 
the lack-of background in languages. 0 Despite efforts to insure that 
training in German would be a portion of all replacements' qualifica- 
tions, as late as January, 1945* °uly 26.9 percent of the Corps' mem- 
bers could be classified as having a working knowledge of the German 
■language. General qualifications for admission into the Counter Intel- 
ligence C c rpa were formulated as follows by the War Department' on 19 
September 1944* ^ 

a, officers; 

( 1 ) 25 to 38 years of age, inclusive, at the time of en- 
trance into the Corps. 

(2) physically fit for full field duty overseas. 

(3) College degree, or broad experience in the Counter 
Intelligence Corps as an officer or enlisted man. 

(4) fluency in one or more foreign language desirable, 
and possibly required, 

(5) Character, discretion, integrity, and loyalty to the 
United States. 

( 6 ) United states citizenship. 

(7) Previous military experience in the field. 

■b. Enlisted Men: 

( 1 ) 24 to 38 years of age, inclusive, at the time of en- 
trance into the Corps, 

(2) physically fit for full field duty overseas. 

(3) Army General Classification Test Score of at least 
110 . 

(4) College degree, or high school graduate with lin- 
guistic ability, and/or special qualifications in 
investigative work, 

(5) fluency in one or more foreign language desirable, 
and possibly required. 

( 6 ) United states citizenship, 

(7) Character, discretion, integrity, and loyalty to 
the United states. 

Most of the personnel arrived in the European Theater of Operations or- 
ganized into detachments, and fully equipped for their mission. These 
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detachments and casuals reported to Headquarters, Counter Intelligence 
Corps, European Theater of Operations, United States Array , and were 
attached to tactical units after a short orientation course to ac- 
quaint them with their work in the European Theater of Operations. At- 
tachment to tactical units took place promptly because of the urgent 
need for Counter Intelligence Corps men at all levels. 

5 * distinction between Officers and Enlisted Men . The total 
strength of the Counter Intelligence Corps in the European Theater of 
Operations a s of 1 March 1943, was 508 officers and 1,326 enlisted men. 1 
In operational work, the distinction between officers and enlisted men 
disappeared in many instances, for example, the uniform frequently 
worn by bctfa officers and enlisted men ’was a plain American uniform, 
with the officer type ’US' insignia on the collar tabs and cap. Offi- 
cers and men, generally were on the same plane for billets, messing, 
transport, and. general freedom of movement. Also, inasmuch as both 
officers and enlisted men of the Counter Intelligence Corps were se- 
lected under practically the same qualifications, and were expected to 
exercise a high degree of initiative, and to assume much responsibility, 
The distinction between officers and enlisted men was felt by some 
Counter Intelligence corps personnel to be a handicap* Accordingly, 
the Chief of the Counter Intelligence Corps, European Theater of Opera- 
tions, recommended in May, 1945, that all agents of the Corps be com- 
missioned officers, for the following reasons; ^ 

"a. Counter Intelligence Corps agents in the course of their 
normal duties come into daily contact with high-ranking officers of 
both the American and foreign armies, high civil officials and other 
authorities. 


. k. ocunter Intelligence Corps agents serve as highly trained 

^ , socialized technical advisers on matters of security, control of 
civilians, arrests of important personages, etc, and make recommenda- 
tions which are often the sole basis for the dismissal of civil auth- 
orities in occupied towns and the appointment of civic leaders for 
the reconstitution of government. 

c» The qualifications for Counter Intelligence Corps agents, 
are at least equal those required of commissioned personnel." 

J-Special Agents' and 'Agents.* In the early stages of the 
organisation of the Counter Intelligence Corps, a differentiation was 
made between 'special agents' and 'Agents. ' a 'Special Agent' was 
either a commissioned officer or a noncommissioned officer of one of 

the first three grades, distinguished from an 'Agent' by special cre- 
dentials, and having authority through being appointed Agent -in-Charge 
of field offices. The distinction was of little importance in the 
European Theater of Operations, however, since the title of 'Special 
Agent' was conferred automatically upon attaining the grade of staff 
sergeant. Both 'special agents' and 'Agents' carried European Theater 
of Operations identification cards; Military Intelligence badges; 
foreign language inserts identifying them in Erench, German, jjutch, 
and Banish as members of the Counter Intelligence Corps; and the blue 
pass of supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Eoree. 

7’ Uniform. While in the Zone cf the Interior, it ’was common 
practice for the members of the Counter Intelligence Corps to wear 
civilian clothing. This authorization continued in effect in the Eu- 
ropean Theater of Operations, but generally was not used, ^4 Many 
Counter Intelligence Corps members in the European Theater of Opera- 
tions wore the uniform authorized for .civilians serving with the armed 
forces; although this was not specifically authorized. Regulations in 
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the European Theater of Operations stated that decisions as to the 
kind of clothing to be worn by members of the Counter Intelligence 
Corps were a command responsibility, 1 ^ 12 army Group authorized the 
Vi/earing of the civilian uniform in liberated territory, but in con- 
quered territory agents were authorized to wear the civilian uniform 
only when actually engaged in interrogation duties at interrogation 
centers or similar installations. 18 

S. Exemption from Certain Regulations . In order to facilitate 
their work , members oi the Counter Intelligence Corps were exempted 
from certain local military regulations and restrictions. One direc- 
tive for the European Theater of Operations states i 1 ? 

"Counter Intelligence Corps personnel will be encouraged to 
exercise initiative to the fullest extent, and, in the performance of 
their duties, they will be permitted to operate with minimum restric- 
tion of movement. When consistent with the policy of the appropriate 
commander, Counter Intelligence Corps personnel will not be delayed 
in the execution of their assigned duties by the observation of the 
standard military customs or prohibitions, nor by the Military police 
or other military agencies. Counter Intelligence Corps badges and 
credentials will be honored at all times," 

Another directive designed to prevent the misuse of counter intelli- 
gence specialists stated.! 18 

"Counter Intelligence Corps personnel will be employed only 
on tasks involving a counter intelligence interest. They will not be 
employed on combat intelligence missions, routine Prise ner-of -War 
interrogations, black market investigations, criminal investigations, 
investigation of cases involving only moral turpitude, irregularities 
hot concerned with subversion, counter intelligence, sedition and 
similar matters, nor other work which is properly the function of 
another agency and which may retard or interfere with the performance 
ci intelligence duties. Counter Intelligence Corps personnel will 
not i be % assigned to kitchen police, fatigue, guard, or other duties 
of a comparable nature." 

Some instances were noted of misuse of personnel, but in general the 
Corps was given broad freedom of action, and independence of opera- 
tion. 

9* Administration . Because of the decentralized structuc© of 
the Counter Intelligence Corps, there were many individuals and agen- 
cies who had some degree of authority over it. The War department's 
, authority consisted of the exercise of broad supervision over the 
training and policies of the Counter Intelligence Corps in the Zone 
ol the Interior, the determination of tables of organization and 
equipment, and the transfer of personnel into the Counter Intelligence 
C'-rps. The 'War department maintained central files of the personnel 
of the Counter Intelligence Corps, and of credentials and badges. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, European Theater of Operations, 
United states Array, had full control over the training and operations 
of the Counter Intelligence Corps in the European Theater of Opera-, 
tiens. T^e administrative functions involved were delegated to the 
Chief, Counter Intelligence Corps, and the Military Intelligence 
Service of Headquarters, European Theater of Operations, United states 
Army. The most important element of authority of the Chief, Counter 
Intelligence Corps, European Theater of Operations, was his power 
to transfer individuals into, within, and out of the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps , and the deployment of the personnel and the detachments. 
He also supervised the training of personnel and had responsibilities 
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in the long range planning for the counter Intelligence Corps in the 
European Theater. Headquarters, Military Intelligence service, Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations, United states Army, prepared, published, 
and distributed orders concerning personnel of the Counter Intelli- 
gence corps. The G-2 of the various combat units, and echelons of 
Communications Zone, had full authority over the operations of the 
detachments, attached to their respective headquarters. 

10. . supply and Equipment » Besides the issue of items common to 
all soldiers, members of the Counter Intelligence Corps were allotted 
special equipment considered necessary for the performance of their 
duties. Special investigative items such as fingerprint materials and 
elaborate listening and recording devices were found to be superfluous. 
On the other hand, certain items were indispensable, such as the .38 
caliber revolver , handcuff's, and cameras. Detachments working in the 
field suggested that mors equipment 'was needed, beyond the table of 
equipment authorization, such items included electric generators, 
field telephones, portable radios and more and larger Coleman stoves. 
(See Appendix 2.) In general, the vehicular allowances were fait to 
be adequate. Normally, detachments we re issued all authorized inves- 
tigative equipment by Counter Intelligence Corps supply depots in the 
Zone of the Interior, while the remainder of the organizational equip- 
ment was issued, on a detachment basis, after detachments were at- 
tached. to units in the European Theater of Operations. Property was 
accounted for according to normal Army regulations.^ 

11* Confidential Funds . Confidential funds were made available 
to the Counter Intelligence Corps, for the payment of informants and 
for certain other expenditures. 0 These funds were allotted to the 
Assistant Chief of staff, G-2, of the unit to which the Counter Intel- 
ligence Corps detachment was attached, and were accounted for through 
a voucher systom. When it was found that cash payments to informants 
were not nearly as effective as commodities (cigarettes, gasoline, 
food, soap, candy), efforts were made, without success, to secure an 
issue of these items. 
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• a. 3asic ! ‘*ilitar;' Training. Initial ’'-ai* Department Plans 
’provided .that all fnlistyd men of the Counter Intelligence Corps re- 
ceive !b§cip t training in one of the major arms or services of the Army 
-of\ the pnit.ed States.. . In the early stages of oryanizatipnj^ hovever, the 
immediate yepd for. agents was so great that come men missed .thig training 
entirely while others race ir.ec 1 only such, "basic training as, wps^ available 
•in special Xi/» itary Intelligence Training Centers. These . centers served 
only small groups of candidates for the Counter Intelligence Corps, and 
.lacked Jhe, facilities f/jir carrying on thorough basic military training. 
The .slighting of basic military training, and the fact that most agents 
of the Counter Intelligence Corps worked in civilian clothes, tended to 
• obscure the fact that the agents "eve in the' Army. The, result "of "this 
lack of sufficient basic, training was that a large number of -ersonne’l 
were unable, to carp for thfm selves prov^rly .in the .field. upd-.r. cojnbat 
conditions!. 


b, he Suits of Training in the Zone, of Interior. The program 
of, training in the Zone of Inferior totalled about 2? weeks of military 
training, preliminary and advanced investigators' schools, staging area 
training, and. practical experience. The following are the general 
criticisms of the insufficiency of this training as experienced by in- 
telligence officers In the European Theater pf Operations: 


(.1) Top much time was used in ipyapfigatiye training, with 
t" ’•; . emphasis on detection of ordinary crime. ,. 


The training was not, cuff i.pi S'-tly military, in charac- 
ter., It did not force the agent to think of himself 
as a soldier and to realize that physical ! gardening 
and ' knowledge of field conditions might .mean the. 
difference between life and death. 


f : • - • ; ■ . 

\3) The training failed to prepare the' personnel of the 
Counter Intelli :enc 3 Corps for work overseas. It 
, imuartpd only a "sil-.'ht under,ctand'ing.nf ‘ vdmt c’ounter- 
intelli. enc? work wag to, be under combat conditions. 


■. • C. * T ew trainin'-- urogram instituted, June, 1944, In order to 
attain- Counter Intelligence Corns personnel better for operations in 
combat , .the ,? a.r Department , in Jun®,. 1944, prescribed a. new course of 
training to be taken V all enlisted personnel of the Counter Intelli- 
..gHlch Corps, ™ T v is training program was of 29 we»ks duration and con- 
sisted ..of basic, military, trainin'- (17 weeks); security intelli fence 
school (4 weeks.) ; and a general intelligence course (f w«*kp) . Perspn- 
■ Apt : attachment to the Aiy Forces were required, to .take 
eight additional weeks. of training in .aircraft servicing. Unfortunately, 
this mew training program was instituted too late to -'rod-ice positive 
results. 


13 • Tra ining in Pie European T heate r of. Op era t i 0 ns ♦ 

m Y i* . . , ^ V ' ' _ I ' ' 


B ," Training in the United Kingdom., Counter intelligent?®. Corps 


rP panel stationed in the United Kingdom awaiting the invasion pf the 
rppean Continent concerned themselves principally with internal s.eeur- 
r.,,, ^ Defects . in the, previous training in the Zone. > of interior pyre re- 
phized., but ’because of the lack of sufficient tine, additional training 
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-was necessarily a part-time affair and did not reach all the. personnel . 

In order to correct defects in ha.eic .military training, the Counter In- 
telligence Corps detachments with combat units participated in the field 
exercises of their commands by simulating the typ^s qf . problems which 
they expected to encounter in combat, A limited number of personnel of 
base sections participated in various British combat courses, A one 
month infantry courser designed for . the Counter Intelligence Corps, was 
given to IgO men at the American School Center* In oner to overcome 
the deficiencies in language training, a series of classes in French and 
German were instituted in September^ 19^3 » at Headquarters , Counter In- 
telligence Corns, European Theater of Operations, In addition, foreign 
language woe included in the training program of most detachments, 

b. Special orientation for mission on the European continent. 

Th^ principal object of the training in the United Kingdom was' to teach 
the mission and the anticipated methods of operation of the Counter In- 
telli. =nce Corps on the European Continent. To this end, a monthly orien- 
tation course was instituted on 1 August 19 -.3, at Headquarters, Counter 
Intelli ence Corps, European Theater of Operations. For the same purpose 
a limited number of members of the Counter Intelligence Corps attended 
the British Intelligence School. Headquarters, Counter Intelligence 
Corps, also prepared for distribution to all detachments a Counter In- 
telligence Corps Handbook on Europe. This publication contained geo- 
graphical, economic, social, and political information on France, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Germany as well as infor- 
mation on international law, and the laws of military occupation. Head- 
quarters, Counter Intelligence Corps, European Theater of Operations, 
United. States Army, maintained a steady flow of training bulletins and 
memoranda, designed to give a background knowledge to all Counter Intel- 
ligence Corps personnel of conditions which would, be encountered on the 
European Continent, and. a summation of the experience in action of the 
Counter Intelligence Corps to date. Some of the titles selected from 
this literature indicate the, scope: 

(l) French Political Parties under Vichy. 

(?) An Estimate of the Counter-Intelligence Situation in 
France. 

( 3 ) The French Underground Movement and German Counter- 
Measures to Control it, 

(U) De Gaulle and. the Fighting French. 

(5) German Military Administration in France. 

(6) The Tactical Functions of the Count-r Intelli enca 
‘ Corps, 

(7) The Tactical Experiences of the Counter Intelligence 
Corps in Iceland, North Africa, Sicily, and Italy. 

C. Training on the Continent after D-Day. Operational require- 
ments left little time or opportunity for a continuance of training after 
landing on the continent. Although training had been as practical as 
possible, all the counter-intelligence situations met had not been 
anticipated; therefore, much improvisation in methods of operation \'/as 
necessary. The Office of the Chief of Counter Intelligence disseminated 
to all detachments in the European Theater lessons learned by various 
detachments in combat. This office also disseminated to all detachments * 
through the medium of counter— intelli pence bulletins, memoranda, a.nd 
directives, that intelligence received from regular sources. Personnel 
continued the study of foreign languages , and many officers and men of 
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the Counter Intelligence Corps were aided in gaining a working knowledge 
of a foreign language by English-speaking civilians. 

d. Training of new agents. The need for German— speaking per- 
sonnel in the Counter Intelligence Corps required a recruiting campaign 
to obtain men from other branches of the service. Men who could speak 
German and who were qualified for membership in the Counter Intelligence 
Corps were transferred promptly. The situation did not permit an elab- 
orate training program for- these men. In general, they were assigned to 
detachments, where they received an informal course of training designed 
to give them. a. counter-intelligence background. They were instructed 
in the jurisdiction and methods of operation of the Counter Intel ligence 
Corps; the organization of the German intelligence services, the Nazi 
party, and its satellite bodies; the personal identification papers of 
G®rman citizens; and the fundamentals of military and civil security, and 
travel control. 
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CHAPTER 3 

OPERATIONS OF THE COUNTER INTELLIGENCE CORPS IN THE 
EUROPEAN THEATER OF OPERATIONS 
SECTION I 
GENERAL 

14* Mission ; In accordance with a War Department letter, "The 
mission op the Counter Intelligence Corps is to contribute to the 
successful operations of the Army of the United States through the 
detection of treason, sedition, subversive activity and disaffec- 
tion, and the detection and prevention of enemy espionage and sabo-* 
tage." 2 3 


15* Duties . In the execution of its mission, the Counter In- 
telligence Corps was instructed by the War Department to perform the 
following duties, pursuant to the general plan of the theater com- 
mander under whom it was operating, 

"a. Primary Duty in Forward Combat Areas . The primary duty 
of Counter Intelligence Corps personnel is to secure counter-intelli- 
gence targets in the area of the objective. Foremost among these tar- 
gets are: 

(1) Known and suspect enemy agents. 

(2) Known enemy collaborationists, sympathizers, and 
other persons whose presence menaces the security 
of the allied forces, 

(3) Offices formerly occupied by the enemy intelligence 
services or enemy police organizations and any docu- 
ments they contain, 

(4) Offices of local semi-military organizations and 
collaborationist bodies and their records. 

(5) Centers of communications. 

(6) Buildings, billets, and installations known or sus- 
pected to contain documents of counter-intelligence 
value. 

"b. Secondary Duties in Forward Combat Areas , 

(1) Making security checks in cooperation with the Mili- 
tary Police who are marshalling refugees and other 
civilians arriving from enemy occupied territory. 

(2) Contacting local authorities and persons known to be 
friendly to the allied cause in order to secure all 
possible counter-intelligence information. 

(3) Advising upon and assisting in securing against sabo- 
tage, all public and private installations, the con- 
tinued operation of which is essential to the allied 
forces, 

(4) Checking upon the observance by civilian population 
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’ , , of all security 'provisions contained in the proc- 

lamations and orders issued by Civil Affairs de- 
tachments. 

(5) Assisting in the discovery and collection of any 
hidden armaments or equipment which have not been 
surrendered or Reported in accordance with ordi- 
nances. 

(6) The seizure of civil communications and arranging 
for their protection against sabotage until taken ■ 
over by authorized Signal Communications personnel 
as provided in operational orders.. The records of 
such installations are of prime importance and 
should be secured, guarded, and turned over to the 
proper authorities, 

(7) Seizing and impounding all civilian and captured 
enemy mail. 

(8) Advising on the immediate establishment of guards 
at all captured ordnance and ammunition dumps, es- 
pecially those which may be accessible to the local 
population, 

(9) Stopping publication of newspapers and other peri- 
odicals. 

(10) Taking measures necessary to prevent looting and 
destruction of enemy documents and materiel held 
by our own troops, 

(11) Transmitting to Civil Affairs, Provost Marshal, and 
Military Police personnel all information on matters 
within their purview, such as civilian controls, 
adequacy and extent of cooperation 5 of civil police 
and the extent of disorder, looting, and sabotage, 

11 c. In ye stigative Dutie s . The Counter Intelligence Corps 
Will be employed in investigation of: 

(1) Espionage, 

(2) Sabotage, 

(3) Subversive activity, including rumor mongering and 
surreptitious issue of enemy propaganda, 

(4) Disaffection, treason, and sedition within the 
United States Forces, 

, (5) Violations of 1 security regulations, 

(6) Personnel of governments of occupied territory who 
are retained in their official capacities, (in cer- 

, ' tain instances involving a counter-intelligence in- 

terest). 

(7) Certain civilian personnel to be employed by the 
United States Government. 

"d. Mi seel laneous Dutie s . 

(l) Cooperation with the Corps of Military Police and 
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other Military and civil authorities in exercising 
control at frontiers of territory under the juris- 
diction of the Armed Forces of the United States. 
This action will include the recommending of the 
establishment and the assisting in the maintenance 
of controls, and control systems over the entrance of 
persons, goods, and information into territory occu- 
pied by this command. 

(2) Assisting port counter-intelligence officers in the 
discharge of their duties. 

(3) Performance of security surveys to determine the 
safety of communications, transportation lines, 
storage and supply facilities, and other United 
States installations and offices. 

(4) Delivery of security lectures to the troops and 

other provisions for general indoctrination of all 
United States military personnel in security prin- 
ciples, ~ 

(5) Surveillance of establishments frequented by United 
. States military personnel, and located within or 

near the area occupied by United States troops to 
determine the security of military information there- 
in, 

(6) Establishing informant networks outside the United 
States military establishment. 

(7) Keeping the G-2, A-2, or S-2, of the respective com- 
mands informed of internal politics, political par- 
ties, or subversive groups. 


" e * Duties in the event of Evacuation or Withdrawal . 

(1) Searching evacuated headquarters, bivouac areas, 
supply depots, and other installations to insure 
that documents or any material that might be of 
intelligence value to the enemy have been com- 
pletely destroyed or removed. 


(2) Checking the control of refugees along the routes 
used by troops to prevent the possibility of enemy 
infiltration, 11 


l.d :. l6, ..r ; r r~ t u ? 1 Dut ^ s f or Ope rations in Germany . In the reformu- 
in J thU dutles of the Counter Intelligence Corps for operations 
in Germany new responsibilities were added, as follows, according to 

Grou G °2£ ter Intelligence Directive for Germany" published by 12 A?my 


. a * The operational functions of personnel of the Counter In- 

sioJ of n ponS rPS r a ? d ^ hat peirsonnel which operates under the supervi- 
lon of Counter Intelligence Corps personnel are as follows; 


"1. To arrest any person who constitutes a threat to the 
security of the Allied armed forces, including lead- 
ers of the Nazi Party and affiliated organizations, 
as directed. ... 

5.. To contact the civil authorities initially with Mili- 
tary Government if practicable. 
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To establish informant systems among local persons 
known to bo friendly to the Allied cause in order to 
procure all possible information of counter-intelli- 
gence interest, particularly that information relat- 
ing to underground Nazi or anti- Allied activity. 

Z‘ To locate and seize enemy sabotage equipment. It 
will be placed under guard until instructions for 
disposition thereof have been received from the G-2 
of the appropriate Army/Military District, to whom 
a report will be made describing such equipment in 
detail, 


$, To coordinate with Military Government in the dis- 
covery and collection of any hidden armament, radio 
transmitters or equipment which have not bc-en sur- 
rendered or reported in accordance with Military 
Government proclamations, laws, ordinances, notices 
or orders. . 

10. To coordinate with Military Government the establish- 
ment of chock points for travel security control and 
recommend to Military Government approval or disap- 
proval of requests of applicants for travel permits. ; 


14. 


16. 


io coordinate with Anti-Aircraft Artillery to secure 
information indicating the dropping of parachute a- 

To recommend to Military Government the removal of 
unreliable officials. Civil officials will be ar- 
rested by. Counter Intelligence Corps without con- 
sulting. Mi litary Government only when immediate ap- 
prehension is necessary for security reasons. . 

To report all trends of civil dissension to the ap- 
propriate G-2, .Counter Intelligence Branch." 


the dutie ^ ' iitt d h ireth ?^ , f he methods employed in the execution of 

the coimandi of the t f cordanco with . the situation facing 

Corns St different echelons with which Counter Intelligence 

some ditt t operating. Some practices, however, as well as 

some difficulties were common to all echelons. 

split inttc, m D ?^ C t LentS + ^ SSi8n0d t0 the Ground For oos xvere generally 
rSionsiSo th °° t 10nS f f * H0 or three «*»*» who were made 

jliXt^on o? it coverage of .an area within the 

'unit but ite '’c+iv-'t' nLlan * hach sub-section acted as an independent 

who *T ooord:inatod b y tho detachment commander, 

who maintained his headquarters at or near the Command host of the unit 
to which the detachment was attached. ^ 

Plated thrnn CT h n , U i i f errUP ^ ed cou ^er-intalligence coverage was contem- 
d reday system. The detachments of divisions turned 
their records over. to the detachments of the corps, corps to „ and 

cipients Z ° ne ^ as each ? cnelon moved on. The fmal're- 

, F , x ^ add records were the static detachments of the Base Sect-inne; 
As the rear headquarters had a greater area to cover fvith a rolaSveS 

S^tSXSiT' the f c ^ s - yst0 “ resultcd “ 

bi territorial responsibility for the individual agent, a responsi- 
bility often far m excess of his physical capabilities. In a fast mov- 

o? g w^e U unable to^Tit "° mands , were unable to maintain adequate records, 
ic unable to wait for a detachment to relievo them, which resulted 


• \ 
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in considerable confusion and loss of effort. There were countless 
cases of individuals having been jailed by the detachments of divisions 
end dorps without adequate case histories being placed in the hands of 
succeeding detachments. These detachments would then have to reinves- 
tigate the prisoners in order to dispose of them. Another weakness of 
the relay system was that local authorities soon wearied of finding a 
new 'Counter Intelligence Corps detachment in the area every 10 or 20 
days, and became confused by the changes in policy. Informants wore 
reluctant to be passed from one agent to another because they sensed 
danger in becoming known as informants, and because, being called upon 
to repeat their entire story to a now counter-intelligence representa- 
tive a few days later, they lost confidence that their information - 
would lead to action. 


"c. In accordance with the policy of the United States govern- 
ment in permitting the return of the exiled governments, the bulk of 
countor*-intelligence work in the liberated nations was turned over as 
rapidly as possible to resistance groups, military authorities, police, 
and law-enforcement officers of the new governments. These agencies 
were left to dispose of collaborators and to carry on the local func- 
tions of civil security under a system of spot checks by the Counter 
Intelligence Corps. These agencies in turn provided the Counter In- 
telligence Corps with information on persons who constituted a menace 
to. the sequrity of the Allied military effort. This plan of turning 
over much counter-intelligence work to local authorities could not bo 
followed in conquered enemy territory. Some assistance was received, 
however, from security troops, such as the Military Government Police, 
the Security Guards, arid the Frontier Guards. i The personnel of these 
organizations were given orientation in the counter-intelligence mis- 
sion, and they took over many of the routine duties of military and 
civil security. The Counter Intelligence Corps agents were thus left 
free for their primary missions of destroying the intelligence organiza- 
tions of the enemy and ‘the dissolution of the National Socialist Party, 

18, Operational Problems . 

da,' Counter Intelligence Corps detachments of all echelons 
.were handicapped by the lack of clerical and administrative personnel 
needed in preparing the large volume of paper work that is essential 
to any investigative body. This resulted in a loss of personnel as 
trained investigators had to assume clerical duties, and in slowing up 
the dissemination of information because agents were not, as a general 
rule, skilled typists or clerks. For the same reason, records were 
often kept in poor or fragmentary form during rapidly moving situa- 
tions, when priority had to be given to active operations such as ar- 
rests, searches, and, implementation of civil security controls. 

b. The lack of qualified linguists in tne Counter Intelligence 
Corps presented a continuing operational problem which was only partially 
overcome by the use of untrained civilian and Military Intelligence in- 
terpreters. Interrogation through an interpreter is at best of indif- 
ferent effectiveness, because of the rapid-fire follow-up, essential in 
breaking down a cover story, cannot be attained when the subject has 
time to compose himself while his replies are being translated to the 
interrogating agent. 


SECTION 2 

OPERATIONS: AT THE LEVEL OF THE DIVISION 

19 . Mission of the detachment of a .Division, The Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps detachment of a 'division was in the position of being us- 
ually the first security personnel to enter territory recently cleared 
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^ ri0J * 1 <5 ,r * -*-^ s r °l° in counter-intelligence' operations was of pri- 

mary importance, • because it laid the. ground-work for all later security 
measures, Its mission was. to secure the most obvious targets — the 
.agents left behind by the enemy for espionage and sabotage., the best- 
known collaborators with the enemy, and key public buildings such as 
■the seat. of. local government end the centers of communication. The 
prompt _ action of the detachment of a division could be of immeasurable 
va^ue m the security of our forces,, and could make available, in ar- 
rested suspects and seized documents, important sources of tactical in-' 
telligence. Detachments were briefed in advance as to the location of 
ke { 4 . t J rgetSj and Viere . provided with "Black Lists" of persons to be ar- 
restect. In areas a little removed from actual combat, the detachment 
°i a division had additional duties in the original screening of civilian 
refugees, in making the area as safe as possible for- the presence of our 
troops, and m continuing the search for stav-behind agents, lino-cros- 
sefs, and leading collaborators, 

20 • Sl & a hization of the Detachment of a Division . The detachment - 
of a division ordinarily consisted of two officers, a captain and a 
lieutenant^ and from four to 18 agents. Invariably, the detachment 
was split up. for operations into sub-sections. In the larger detach- 
ments., a fairly standard plan allowed for the two officers vdth one or 
more agents to maintain the cqmmand post of the detachment near the com- 
mand post of the division, or in more static situations, in a nearby 
town. Two or. three agents were attached to each regiment, or equiva- 
lent element pf the command, where they worked in close coordination 
with the S-2, The deployment .of the detachment in this manner created 
some small problems of communication among its different elements, 
ihe commanding officer .of the .detachment worked in close personal con- 
tact vdth the Assistant Chief pf Staff, G-2, of the division, and it was 
ordinarily through the .latter that the detachment maintained contact 
with the Counter Intelligence Corps in the next higher echelon. Per- 
sonal^ contacts and. lateral communication among detachments of adjacent 
divisions, and similar informal relations with the Corps Counter In- 
t Sd ag ' inCy detaqhments, were common in practice, but it was the duty 
of the detachment commander in each case to keep the G-2 fully informed 
as to the counter-intelligence developments. 

.21, Methods of Operation . 

a. The Relay System, ihe detachment of a division moved for- 
ward with its division. The operational plan of the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps called for a continuous counter- intelligence coverage of all 
areas, and for this reason it was the duty of the detachment before 
moving forward to turn over its prisoners, its records, and presumably 
its informants to the detachment of the Corps. To make this transi- 
tion as smooth as possible, one or two agents of the detachment of the 
division stayed behind to familiarize the detachment of the Corps with 
the counter-intelligence situation in the .area, or representatives of 
the detachment of the Corps came forward to receive such familiarization. 

b. Internal oecurity. The detachment of a division served jn 
an advisory capacity on matters relating to the internal security of 

the envision. The safe-guarding of classified information .was encouraged 
in security talks by members of the Counter Intelligence Corps, and en- 
forced oy undercover checks in headquarters and installations. Military 
personnel assigned to work involving the handling of secret information 
were investigated as to loyalty. Security surveys were made, which re- 
sulted m recommendations as to the organization of the interior .guard 
ana, m the field, as to the guarding of installations of military im- 
portance . J 

c. Military Security. The chief responsibilities of the 
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Counter Intelligence Corps with reference to military security v;ere the 
prevention of sabotage and espionage, and the protection of the secrecy 
of troop movements. J 


(1) As long as a combat division was in the Zone of the 
Interior or in the United Kingdom, the Counter In- 

. . telligence Corps detachment • s problems of military 
" security, were essentially the same es.tho’se of in- 
ternal security, except as to troop movements. The 
Counter Intelligence Corps was responsible for pre- 
venting sabotage and espionage only in the immediate 
area occupied by the division! as external .security •• 
measures were a responsibility of civil police of the 
United States or Great Britain, . Thus, counter-sabo- 
tage and counter-espionage measures were in the main 
a question of the interior guard. The protection of 

. . s e<?rocy of troop movements could be done only by 
going outside the immediate, area of the division. 

( 2 ) Responsibilities of the Counter Intelligence Corps 
in connection with mounting airborne operations,. 

In preparation for an airbopne movement, one or two 
; Counter Intelligence Corps agents were sent to each 
airfield concerned to advisp the commanding officer 
on the control of the perimeter of the field, to 
control^ and re-route civilian traffic, to screen lo- 
cal residents, and transients, and to check all es- 
, tablishments frequented by military personnel in the 
vicinity. The large number and. wide dispersal of 
the airfields used in such, operations increased the 
security problems beyond the capabilities of the de- 
tachment of single division; therefore, additional 
.personnel ordinarily was provided by Headquarters, 
First Allied Airborne Army, and by the Counter In- 
telligence Corps detachments of divisions not par- 
ticipating in the operations. Also, at times, the 
loan oi additional personnel was obtained from the 
. detachments of the Communications Zone, 

O) Upon the arrival of a division in a combat area, the 
responsibilities of its Counter Intelligence Corps 
detachment with respect to military security became 
greater, . Prevention of sabotage and espionage in- 
volved widespread control of the civilian population 
m the qrea under, the jurisdiction of the division, 
exploiting local resistance groups for information 
on potential saboteurs and spies, setting up road 
blocks and traffic control points, ana making raids 
and arrests. 


■ • * Security. The regulation of the civilian population 

1 r, purposes 01 security was accomplished with great difficulty. The 
tactical situation frequently demanded speed and permitted only hasty 
control. Travel control was one of the chief methods of checkin? es- 
?i°^ aSe and m °F ment of Potential saboteurs. Road blocks and spot 
nn+SiVu *’ 0 the P ranci P al mttods for controlling circulation. Road 
patrois by agents. in one-quarter ton trucks were frequently sent out, 

aroas which ha d beQn cleared recently. The identifica- 
■ S’? + f J 1 ^ 3 ™ as a ma ^ or task > thG agents had to be familiar with 
wSthT 3 * identification documents, and to be able to judge quickly 

inevitable f 3 ° r , was not a threat to security. Confusion was 
h?r» ' P^icuiarly m an armored thrust, when Military Government 

h not been ablc t0 institute its pass system. It was frequently the 
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agent's sole responsibility to judge on the basis o± verbal, on the- 
spot investigation the validity of a person's documents and story. In 
some instances, the detachments of divisions were responsible also for 
blackout security, which involved everything from accidental violations 
by civilians to alleged signal lights. The alertness of our troops to 
anything which seemed irregular kept agents on the run because. inves i 
gat ion of all reports was necessary to insure keeping the confidence of 
the troops. Communication systems were put under control promptly upon 
entry into a town, though frequently towns were passed through or by- 
passed so rapidly that it was virtually impossible to insure any tho- 
rough control. Agents often supervised the collection of arms and con- 
ducted raids for hidden weapons. On many occasions, agents had to ar- 
range for immediate screening and evacuation of civilians from the 
battle areas. 

' e. Techniques of Investigation. Immediately upon entry into 

a newly captured area, the Counter Intelligence Corps detachment sought 
out the most dangerous persons and arrested them. The "Black Lists" of 
suspects provided in advance proved to be of little value in the lib- 
erated territories. The Counter Intelligence Corps, in practice, us- 
ually identified its first targets by contacting local officials and 
leaders of the underground movements who informed on the local suspects. 

The suspect lists later furnished to detachments upon entry into Germany 
proved to be of greater value, iiven so, the advance detachments ex- 
ploited what aid they could get from local officials and informants* In 
Germany, burgermeisters proved to be helpful in rounding up suspects and 
routine arrests resulted sometimes from a burgermeister 's order summon- 
ing all citizens falling within the automatic arrest categories to sur- 
render themselves. Only in relatively static situations were division 
detachments able to make full and complete investigations of suspects, 

22, Operational Problems . 

a. Rapidity of Movement, Many of the difficulties encountered 
in operations by the detachments of divisions resulted from the rapioity 
of advance by combat troops. Much counter-intelligence work had to be 
done in a hasty manner when the seriousness of the matters involved dic- 
tated more time for investigation, 

b. Confusion as to Status and Functions, At times there was 
some misunderstanding among combat troops as to the status and functions 
of the Counter Intelligence Corps. There was considerable misunderstand- 
ing in combat units as to what the Counter Intelligence Corps was supposed 
to do. In general, the detachments had to begin by educating the offi- 
cers of the unit to which they were attached as to their capabilities and 
proper functions. At times, the members of Counter Intelligence Corps 
detachments in forward areas found that a considerable portion of their 
time was occupied by activities bearing no close relation to their true 
functions. 

■ e. Coordination with Military Government. At division level, 
there was a close relationship between Civil Affairs (Military Govern- 
ment) and the Counter Intelligence Corps. Civil Affairs was heavily de- 
pendent upon the Counter Intelligence Corps agents for implementing the 
initial phase of civil security, and for such basic tasks as the collec- 
tion of. arms and security investigations. The interest in and insistence 
upon continued security checks by the Counter Intelligence Corps fre- 
quently met with opposition. In a fast-moving situation. Mi lit ary Gov- 
ernment could do little more than set up a tentative policy for the is- 
suance of passes, and many times the variety of authorizations given out 
was bewildering. The public safety personnel of Military Government 
sometimes became their own Counter Intelligence Corps, and some intelli- 
gence officers are of the opinion timt Counter Intelligence- Corps per— 
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Sonne 1 should be assigned to Military Government. In some cases, 
operations were hindered by a clash cf interests and methods be- 
tween Military Government and the Counter Intelligence Corps. 


SECTION 3 

OPERATIONS IN C O RPS , ARMY, AND ARMY GROUP 

23. Me thods of O p er ation . 

a. The Relay System. Upon being relieved, division and corps 
detachments normally turned over to the detachment of the next higher 
echelon their records and essential operational information about an 
area. In fast-moving situations, there was frequently a time lag between 
the abandoning of an area by one unit and the arrival of the succeeding 
unit, but the continuity of coverage was usually maintained. Targets, 
both persons and installations, which had been by-passed by the detach- 
ments of divisions, became the responsibility of the relieving agents, 
and insofar as possible, - informant net-works that had been established 
were worked into a system to cover the corps or army area, 

b. Security Controls. Security operations in the areas of 
corps and armies were complicated by the return to their homes of large 
numbers of civilians who had evacuated the areas during the fighting. 

The identification and screening of these people for possible enemy 
agents v;as a time-consuming, but necessary, job. The detachments of 
corps' and armies were able to establish more rigid civil security con- 
trols and to restrict the circulation of civilians throughout their area 
by using roving patrols, road blocks, and lines for checking personal 
identification papers. These measures resulted in the apprehension of 
many enemy agents who hau passed the forward controls and agents who had 
been left behind as the enemy evacuates, the area. The Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps detachments of corps ana armies also devoted a considerable 
amount of their time to screening of civilians who applied for exemp- 
tions from the curfew and travel restrictions and to screening civilian 
officials or prospective appointees for military Government. 

c, Investigations, More thorough work in the investigation 
and arrest ox persons falling within the automatic arrest and wanted 
categories could be aono at corps ana army levels than at division level. 
The cor p>s and array normally operated counter-intelligence interrogation 
centers, whore suspects sent back by divisions and those apprehended by 
the corps and army were interrogated in detail, evaluated, exploited, 
ana disposed of by release or confinement. Upon the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps detachments of corps and armies fell the b ulk of the work in 
the collection and exploitation of documents whic.. hau been seized by 
the detachments of divisions. In exploiting documents, the Counter In- 
telligence Corps worked closely with the Civil Censorship Detachments 
and with the Document Teams of the military Intelligence Service . 

d. Lack of Sufficient Personnel, Counter Intelligence Corps 
detachments of corps and armies, like those of divisions, suffered from 
the limited number of personnel availably for duty, and the limited num- 
ber of linguists, ".■.here the Counter Intelligence Corps in a division 
was hampered by a lack of time to organize and exploit information, it 
was handicapped in corps and arini.es by the over-extension of its person- 
nel, which .resulted in a lack of complete coverage of areas of respon- 
sibility , 25 

24, Variations in Mission, The operational technieucs of the 
Counter Intelligence Corps varied little among the different echelons. 

The chief difference arose from an increase or decrease of emphasis on 
certain phases of the counter-intelligence mission. The methods of in- 
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vestigating suspects at array level did not differ greatly fro ra the me- 
thods used. at division level except for the time involved. .Ordinarily, 
the farther a unit was to the rear* the more time and facilities it 
had at its disposal to conduct investigations. On the other. hand, the 
farther’ to the rear the detachment was located, the greater it was dis- 
persed thereby requiring extensive travel to provide even sketchy cover- 
age i In the areas of corps and armies, a greater concentration of sup- 
ply and headquarters installations called for added. emphasis on security 
.at the expense of seeking out suspects and of carrying on counter-espion- 
age activities. At the level of the army group, the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps had no operational functions other than. the security of the 
headquarters and certain advisory duties of a technical nature for sub- 
ordinate commands. 


25, Organization of' Detachments . An army group had six reserve, 
teams, which it placed at the disposal of the armies subordinate to it, 
and which in turn were used by armies to reinforce their corps. . fhe^ 
dehaqhment of either a corps or an army normally set up an administra- 
tive and headquarters security unit of three or four officers and 
agents at the command post, while the rest of the detachment was sprea 
out to provide counter-intelligence coverage for the whole area. This 
personnel was augmented by Military Intelligence Interpreter personnel, 
and such additional Counter Intelligence Corps personnel as wore at- 
tached from the next higher headquarters. 


i SECTION 4 

; OPERATIONS IN THE COMMUNICATIONS ZONE 

26. Mission . The primary mission of the Counter Intelligence Corps 
in Communications Zone was to protect military installations and. the. 
lines of communications against sabotage. Detachments in Communications 
Zone had an advantage over those attached to tactical units in that 
they were relatively static and had more time to organize the counter- 
intelligence coverage of their areas. However, they were responsible 
for much larger areas than other Counter Intelligence Corps detachments 
of similar size. Approximately 50 per cent of the time of the Counter 
Intelligence Corps in the Communications Zone was devoted to security 
checks of headquarters, : and supply and communications installations, 
apd the screening of civilians for employment. - 

27. Operations in the United kingdom r70pcrations in the United King- 
dom were primarily concerned with internal security, security education 
of troops, security of classified information and material, surveys of 
installations vulnerable to attack by enemy agents, investigation of 
personnel, and security of ports. The largest single security under- 
taking in the United Kingdom was protection of the mounting of the in- 
vasion, when the following steps were taken; 

a, ‘ Inspecting camps and installations and advising commanding 
officers of flaws in perimeter guard systems. 


b. Screening, through cooperation with British authorities, 
all civilians living near or having access to camps and installations. 

j - ■ ■■...■■ ■ 

’ c. Patrolling ? all public places frequented by military person- 
nel in order to detect violations of security through loose talk. 


d. Observation of briefed military personnel to insure that 
they did not talk to civilians or other troops. 

0. Investigation of complaints, violations, and irregulari- 
ties which arose in connection with security. 
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23. Operations in Communications Zone after D-Day . Headquarters, 
Communications Zone maintained only general supervision of counter-intel- 
ligence operations within its area of responsibility. The Communications 
Zone was divided into two advance sections and a varying number of base 
sections each of which was provided with a detachment of the Counter 
Intelligence Corps, When an army displaced forward Counter Intelligence 
Corps detachments from the advance sections took over the counter-intel- 
ligence responsibilities of that area vacated by the army. In order to 
effect a smooth transaction of counter-intelligence responsibility from 
the army to the advance section, Counter Intelligence Corps detachments 
from the advance section often operated for a short period with the 
army Counter Intelligence Corps detachments before the army displaced 
forward. In the early stages of operations, most detachments were as- 
signed to the advanced sections before reverting to base section control 
as the advanced sections moved forward. The basic plan was to maintain 
a dense counter-intelligence screen in the forward area of Communica- 
tions Zone, with a thinning out to the rear. The base section detach- 
ment remained as a static force until it was determined that counter- 
intelligence coverage of the area was no longer required, or that it 
could be turned over to the local civil and military authorities. Port 
security was the responsibility of the Counter Intelligence Corps de- 
tachments of the base sections except, in the initial period in Normandy, 
when the Advanced Section, Communications Zone, assumed this function. 

29 . There were no groat differences between Counter Intelligence 
Corps operations ’ in the Communications Zone, and Counter Intelligence 
orps operations eTseqh’cr'e' ."'' However / 'responsibilities wore greater in 
ountries where the attitudes of the population presented new problems, 
'Travel control restrictions laid down by forward elements were continued 
until such time as the situation permitted their enforcement to be 

A special task was the setting up of 
An extension of Counter Intelligence 
Corps activity was the gathering of political intelligence of the count- 
ries in which the troops were operating, This was done by exploiting 
informants, monitoring radio broadcasts, mingling with the local popu- 
lations, and nalyzing newspapers. Extensive assistance was also given 
to Civil Affairs (Military Government) in reinstating public officials. 



OPERATIONS WITH THE AIR FORCES 

30. Mission . Since the Air Forces had no responsibility for terri- 
tory other than the area occupied by their own installations and the im- 
mediate vicinity, the Counter Intelligence Corps serving with the Air 
Forces was concerned, almost exclusively, with protecting the security 

of such installations and the immediate vicinity, and was little concern- 
ed with civil security. 

31. Operations in the United Kingdom . The number of Counter Intel- 
ligence Corps personnel assigned for duty with the Apr Forces in the 
United Kingdom was not great enough to permit placing even one agent 
with each major Air Forces unit. The territory in which Air Force ins- 
tallations were , situated was, therefore, divided arbitrarily into dis- 
tricts, and a small Counter Intelligence Corps team was assigned to each 
district to serve all the installations located in it. Teams contacted 
counter-intelligence officers of each Air Force unit and at their re- 
quest made security surveys of air fields and other installations and 
undertook investigations of civil personnel employed by the Air Forces. 
Contacts were made also with ether counter-intelligence agencies opera- 
ting in the same area and with the British police. Much time was spent 
in investigations of civilian employees and of military personnel as- 
signed to work with cryptographic devices and classified information. 


turned over to local authorities, 
border controls along frontiers r ' 
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32. Operations on the Continent . The same deployment of personnel 
as in the United Kingdom was practiced on the Continent. The command- 
ing officer and a few assistants maintained the headquarters of the de- 
tachment in conjunction with the headquarters of the Air Force unit to 
which they were attached. When the construction of an emergency air 
field was begun. Counter Intelligence Corps agents made a security sur- 
vey of the area and prepared plans for the guarding of the field and the 
control of the civilian population in the immediate vicinity. In con- 
nection with civil security, a special task in tho Air Forces was the 
control of air travel, particularly by civilians 

33. Short age of Personnel , The commanders of dotachments serving 
with the Air Forces felt that there was a constant shortage of person- 
nel and a constant thinning out of counter— intelligence coverage. 
Authorization for an increase in personnel was obtained, but the demand 
for. agents exceeded the supply. An attempt to procure personnel, es- 
pecially German-speaking, from the Air Forces was unsuccessful, 

SECTION 6 

CO-ORDINATION BETWEEN COUNTER INTELLIGENCE 
CORPS AND. OTHER MILITARY AGENCIES 


34. Cjyif Affairs/Military Government . Mutual interest in the con- 
trol of. the civilian population, with a certain over-lapping of respon- 
sibilities, . made the co-ordination between the Counter Intelligence 
Corps and. Civil Afiairs/Military Government extremely Important. This 
w r as especially true in the field of public safety. Directives on the 
same subjects from higher headquarters to the two agencies wore fre- 
quently in conflict. Shortage of personnel in both branches at various 
times resulted in Counter Intelligence Corps performing Military Govern- 
ment functions and vice-versa. At times, Military Government opera- 
tions were hampered by the arrest and detention of civil officials by 
the Counter Intelligence Corps without proper co-ordination with the 
local. Military. Government detachment. Difficulty was found in con- 
flicting policies relative to the handling of documents and archives. 
Military Government was required to prevent any dislocation of docu- 
ments, whereas the Counter Intelligence Corps was required to exploit 
documents, and found it operationally impracticable to conform to 
Military Government requirements. In general, most problems were 
worked out on the ground by the local detachment personnel of the two 
agencies, .each conceding something to the requirements of the other in 
order to achieve a reasonable compromise, 3 4 

35 * War C rimes Branch, Judge Advocate Section . The responsibility 
for the arrest and investigation of war criminals was vested, not in 
G-2, but in £rl, Headquarters, European Theater of Operations, United 
States Army.3<i A special prosecuting agency was set up, known as War 
Crimes Branch, Judge Advocate Section. This branch, in cooperation with 
European Theater of Operations, prepared lists of persons wanted 
as war criminals . and distributed those lists to the Counter Intelli- 
gence. Corps for its guidance. The Counter Intelligence Corps operated 
in this matter under a directive which specifically prescribed that it 
should not occupy itself with war criminals as such, but only with those 
who were at the same time counter-intelligence- or security suspects .33 
There Was a great deal of over lapping in the two categories, but when 
the Comter Intelligence Corps arrested an individual as a security 
suspect, the investigation was conducted from that point of view re- 
gardless of the fact that the individual might also be listed as a war 
criminal. . The Counter Intelligence Corps was not required to make 
the investigation. as to possible war crimes, though it was instructed 
to prepare any evidence that it anight find for transmission to the 
commanding officer having jurisdiction in the area. The Judge Advocate 
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section has indicated dissatisfaction with the handling of the war 
crimes investigations by the Counter Intelligence Corps stating that 
they found many individuals imprisoned by the Counter Intelligence 
Corps for security reasons, and left in detention for investigation as 
war criminals. Representatives of the Judge Advocate section were often 
disappointed in finding a -mere arrest report relating to the suspect 
rather than the results of a complete investigation that might be made 
the basis of a prosecution. 

36. Military Police . Cooperation and co-ordination between Counter 
Intelligence/Corps and Provost Marshal personnel were generally satis- 
factory, Each informed the other of matters within their respective 
jurisdictions which were revealed in the course of investigations. 
Sometimes there was delay between the uncovering of information by 
Counter Intelligence Corps and transmission to the Provost Marshal but, 
in general, the two agencies maintained excellent working arrangements 
with each other, Thoir problems and conflicts were usually solved by 
local agreement. 

37* Office of Strategic Services and Special Counter Intelligence . 
Co-ordination betweerTTI^ragencIo's'l^The^oHicirTF^trate’gic Services 
and the Counter Intelligence Corps was normally accomplished by the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 at the various levels of command. Liai- 
son personnel of Special! Counter Intelligence were assigned to army and 
.higher headquarters and to sections of the Communications Zone under 
the jurisdiction of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G*-2. In operations, 
personnel of Special Counter Intelligence and of the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps were in direct contact for the exchange of inf ormution . 
Office of Strategic Services made available to the Counter Intelligence 
Corps its extremely efficient communications network for the rapid 
transmission of important classified information. 
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CHAPTER A 

' C0tJCLU SI0MS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

SECTION 7 
CONCLUSIONS 

The Theater General Board concludes : 

1.. That the Counter Intelligence Corps filled the requirement 
for an. organized operational group to provide counter-intelligence cov- 
erage and internal security for American troops in the European Thea- 
ter of Operations. 

I . 

2. That ther.e was , throughout the war, misunderstanding; both on 
the part of Counter Intelligence Corps and of other personnel, as to 
the mission and method of operation of the Counter Intelligence Corps, 

3* That the Table of Organization and Equipment 30-300 was ade- 
quate but should be revised as indicated in Appendix 2. 


4. That the system of assigning all Counter Intelligence Corps 
personnel to the theater headquarters and attaching Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps detachments to major tactical commands for operations pro- 
vided a flexible means of deployment and a satisfactory method of oper- 
ation , “ 

'■5* •• That the selection polices of the Counter Intelligence Corps 
resulted in securing exceptionally high-quality individuals, but that 
these policies did not provide an adequate number of linguists fluent 
in the languages required for operation in the European Theater of Oper- 
ations. 

6* That the training of Counter Intelligence Corps personnel was ' 
not entirely satisfactory. 

i That the methods of investigation ana apprehension as finally 
eyolved and the counter -sabotage and counter-espionage techniques em- 
ployed by the Counter Intelligence Corps were excellent, 


8, That the Counter Intelligence Corps was hampered in its oper- 
ations in the Communications Zone by each detachment being; limited to 
an ^ area wider jurisdiction of the base section to which it was attached, 
ana that it could have operated more successfully if counter-intelli- 
gence coverage had been organized cn a territorial basis under the dir- 
ect operational control of the Communications Zone 0-2 rather than by 
the attachment of the Counter Intelligence Corps units to advance and 
base sections 


9. That co-ordination among the Counter Intelligence Corps, Mili- 
tary Government, Military Police, and the Tar Crimes Branch of the 
Judge Advocate Section was hampered by conflicting interpretations of 
directives and by a lack of understanding of separate responsibilities 
ana problems in fields of mutual interest. 


SECTION 8 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Theater General Board recommends ; 


1* That 
tional control 


the Counter Intelligence Corps remain under the opera- 
of the intelligence service of the theater of operations. 


2. ..That a small Counter Intelligence Corps detachment be attached 
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* 1* Ltr, AG 320.2 (12 Doc 41) MR-M-B, 13 Dec 41, Sub: "Redesigna- 
tion of the Corps of Intelligence Police 1 '. 

2, Hq, ETOUSA, 29 Sep 42, SO 109, Par 8; "The Counter Intelligence 
Corps in the £T0", prepared under the direction of the Counter 
Intelligence Branch, G-2 Suction, Hq, ETOUSA, and transmitted 
to the AC of S, G-2, ETOUSA, 8 Jun 45; Hq, Special Troops, ET0USA, 
GO Ko^ 3, 1? Aug 43, lilu 383.6, G-2, STOUSA; Hq, Special Troops, 
ETOUSa, 'GO Ho. 4, 6 Sop 43, file 383.16, G-2, ET0USA; sec draft 
of "History of the military Intelligence Service, European Thea- 
ter , of Operations", compiled by the Historical Suction, Military 
Intelligence Service, no date, Chap 4, Par 3 g« W ltr, 14 Mar 
44, Sub: "Changing Assignment of CIC Personnel". 

3’« Ltr, Ho, CIC, ETOUSA, 13 Nov 43, Sub: "Suggested T/0 for CIC, 
ET0USA". 

■4. Adapted from T/0 & E 30-500, 24 Jan 44. 

5, Ltr, Hq, ETOUSA, 10 Jun 44, AG 200.3 OpGB, Sub: "CIC Personnel 
Requirements through 1 Jan 45", Par 4. A sketch of the schematic 
structure of CIC Detachments was furnished by the Personnel 
Officer, Hq, CIC, ETOUSA, in Oct, 45. 

, 6, Ltr, Hq, ETOUSA, 9 Dec 44, AG- 322 OpGB, Sub: "German Occupation 
Mission"; Cable, TLX, TAGKD to CG, ETOUSA, 14 Apr 45. 

7. Hq, ETOUSA, 25 Apr 45, AG 322 OpGB, Activation Order No. 276, 

8. The correspondence relating to the need of foreign language 
specialists is summarized in Memo, Lt Col H E Wilson, Chief, .CIC, 
ETOUSA, to AC of S, G-2, ETOUSA, 24 Jan 45, Sub: "German Linguists 
in CIC", 

1 

. 9- Ltr, Hq, ETOUSA, 30 Nov 44, aG 200.3 RCGA, Sub: "Enlisted Person- 
nel for CIC Detachments".. 

10. HD Gir No, -379, 19 Sep 44. 

11. Routing Slip, Hq, ETOUSA, 19 Mar 45, Sub: "GIG Personnel for 
Occupation of Conquered Gornm Territory", file 301, vol 2, Hq, 
CIC, ETOUSA, 

12. Ltr, 12 Army Group, 6 May 45, G-2 file 210.1, Sub: "Commission- 
ing of Counter Intelligence Corps Agents as 2d Lieutenants, 

■■ Counter Intelligence Corps" , 

13. Ltr, AG (10 Aug 44) OB-S-B-M, 12 Aug 44, Sub: "Issuance of Cred- 

entials and Badges to CIC Personnel"; Ltr, Hq, Com Z, 21 Oct 44, 
Sub: "Cl Directive, Part III, Com Z G-2' Operations Plan, Annex 
B, being Annex 4 of 'European Theater of Operations, Counter In- 
telligence Corps, Administrative Standing Operating Procedure, 1 
Dec 2, ‘ 

14. : Ltr, Hq, ETOUSA, 2 Dec. 44, AG fils 322 OpGB, Sub: "Counter In- 

telligence Corps", Par 13. 

15. Ltr, Hq, ETOUSA, 2 Dec 44, AG file 322 OpGB, Sub: "Counter In- 
telligence Corps", Par 10.' 

16. Hq, 12 Army Group, "Counter Intelligence Standing Operating Pro- 
cedure", 23 Jun 44, Annex B, Par 6 (AG 350.09). 
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17. Ltr, Hq, ETOUSa, 2 eec 44, AG 322 OpGB, Sub; "Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps", Par 22. 

iS. Ltr, Hq, ETOUSA, 2 Dec 44, AG- 322 OpGB, Sub: "Counter Intelli- 
gpneo Corps", Par 22. See substantially the sane directive in: 

Hq, 12 Army Group, "Counter Intelligence Directive for Germany", 

10 Apr 45, Chap 8, Par 71 e (8), 

19. Ltr, Hq, ETOUSA, 2 Dec 44, AG 322 OpGB, Sub: "Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps", Par 15 c. 

20. Ltr, Hq, Corn Z, 21 Oct 44, Sub: "Counter Intelligence Directive", 
Part III, Com Z, G-2 Operations Plan, Annex B being Annex 4 of 
"European Theater of Operations, Counter. Intelligence Corps, Ad- 
ministrative Standing Operating Procedure", Sec 3. 

21. WD Memo W 350-44, 12 Jun 44, Sub: "Counter Intelligence- Corps 
Training Program". 

22. This information is b:.sod upon "The Counter Intelligence Corps in 
the ETQ", prepared under the direction of the Counter Intelli- 
gence- Branch, G-2 Section, Hq, ETOUSa, and transmitted to the AC 
of S, G-2, ETOUSA, 8 Jun 45. 

23. Ltr, WD, 13 Nov 44, ^G 322 CIC (31 Oct 44) B-S-B-M, Sub: "Counter 
Intelligence Corps", Par 25. Us&^e as to underlining unu other 
matters, which differs from that followed elsewhere in this report, 
is from the original. 

24. Hq, 12 Army Group, "Counter Intelligence Directive for Germany", 

10 Apr 45, Chap 8, Par 71 o. 

25. The information in this section is based on replies received to 
questionnaires sent to selected commanding officers of Counter 
Intelligence Corps detachments by the Theater General Board, 
European Theater of Operations, and from replies to a ltr, AG, 
USFET, 17 May 45, to AC's of S, (5-2, of armies, corps, and divi- 
sions, Sub: "Counter Intelligence Corps". 

26. This information is based on replies received to a questionnaire 
sent to Commanding General (Attn: AC of S, G-2) of each unit 
named by the Theater General Board, European Theater of. Opera- 
tions. 

27. This section is based upon "The Counter Intelligence Corps in the 
ET0", prepared under the direction of the Counter Intelligence 
Branch, G-2 Section, Hq, ETOUSA, and transmitted to the nC of S, 
G-2, ETOUSA, 8 Jun 45. . 

28. The balance of this section is based on a study by CIB, G-2, 

- TSFETj 20 Aug 45, Sub: "Cl Operations' in the Communications Zone, 

• European Theater of Operations". 

29. Ltr, Hq, 12 Army Group, 28 Oct 4A, nG 350.09 (G-2), Sub: "Coun- 
ter Intelligence Control Line"; Ltr, Hq, 12 army Group, 19 Jun 
45, aG 381, Sub: "Frontier Control in the 15th Army Area". 

30. This section is based upon interviews with, and memorandum dated 
19 Nov 45, prepared by Maj, Leon L. Least, Commanding Officer, 

702 CIC Det, Hq, US air Forces in Europe; replies to questionnaire 
by CO, 608 CIC Dot, 9 US air Force, and aC of S, A-2, 9 US air 
Force; ana memo, dated 1 Dec 45, prepared by the AC of S, a-2, 

Hq, US Air Forces in Europe. 
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32. 


SHaEF, 16 Jan 45, aG 000.5-2 GAP-AGii, Sub: 
18, 


"Eclipse 11 Memo No. 


33. Hq, 12 army Group, "Counter Intelligence Directive for Germany", 
■ ' 10 .ipr 45, Chap 6, Par 50 c. 
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C OMPOSITION O P 970 CO UNTER IMELLI fl 5NC3 
CORPS DETACHMENT 


Type Team 

Officers 

Enlisted Men 

A— 1 

1 

1 

A- 2 

7 

21 

A- 3 

2 

4 

A-4 

20 

30 

3—2 

S 

32 

•■'B-3 

249 

913 

3-4 



Total 

323 

1,100 


Appendix 1. 
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SffimffkfT aS Q^S_TSD^FHOM THE FI ELD 


Generator, electric, small 
Telephones, field 
Radio, two-way, portable 
Cooker, 20-man size 
Stove, Coleman 
Mess set, officers' 


Typewriters, portable (in 
lieu of standard size) 

Parachute equipment ‘ 

Car, armored, M-g 

Truck, 3/4 ton 

Truck, ly ton 

Truck, 2-g ton 


fro OF DS1ACHMMTS REqUESTIHG 


1 (13 Airborne. Division) 

1 (4 Armored Division) 


Appendix 2. 
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THE GENERAL BOARD 

UNITED STATES FORCES , EUROPEAN THEATER 
APO 408 


R 320,2/31 TGBDB 


SUBJECT: Counter Intelligence Corps Organization and Operations. 
TO : 


. General Board, United States Forces, European Theater, 

is engaged in a study of the organization and operations of the Coun- 
ter Intelligence Corps in the European Theater of Operations. 

2. Because monthly CIC operational reports do not adequately 
cover all of the questions now being considered by The General Board, 
the attached questionnaire has been prepared in order to obtain your 
opinions on this subject for consideration in the development of the 
over-all theater study. 

3. Itis requested that you complete the attached questionnaire 
and return it to this headquarters at the earliest practicable date, 

FOR THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD: 


/s/i L. R. Garrison, 
/t/ L. R, GARRISON, 
Colonel, AG-D, 
Secretary. 

1 Incl, as above. 
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COUNTER INTELLIGENCE CORPS QUESTIONNAIRE 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMIKISTRATION 


1. '..'as the I/O of your CIC Detachment adequate in all respects? 
Discuss fully any recommended changes, 

2. a. How were you administered and serviced? 

(1) . By attachment to Hq Command? 

(2) By attachment to another unit? 

(3) By KLS 

(A) Independently? 

b. that suggestions can you offer to improve administration 
of CIC in the field? 

3. How did you accomplish replacement of personnel? 

4. How did you procure linguists? 


5, Wlhat is your opinion as to the advisability of having CIC as 
T/O personnel of the unit 'instead, of on an attached basis? 

6, that is your opinion as to the adequacy of the size of your 
detachment for accomplishment of its mission? 

7, Do you consider that self administration would be more effi- 
cient and practical than administration by another unit? 

EQUIPMENT 

1, a, was the T/S adequate? 

b, What equipment did you find to be excess? 

c , What equipment did you require in addition to T/E? 

2. 1/hat problems did you have with reference to supply and ser- 
vicing of equipment - all types - and how did you meet them? 



• • TRAINING 



W’h: 

are were the majority of the 

men 

of your detachment trained? 

a. 

Chicago School 

( 

) 

b. 

Service Command Schools 

( 

) 

c . 

Cp Ritchie (full Course) 

( 

) 

d. 

Holabird CIC School 

( 

) 

e . 

Unit Schools 

( 

) 


2, Which of the above provided the best training for the mission 
in the ET0? 

3. What additional training would have been desirable? 

4, Did you establish,, or have access to a unit training school 
before leaving the US or in the UK? After arriving on the continent? 

5. Did you attempt language instruction? With what degree of 
success? 
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OPERATIONS 


1. What were the major missions on which you employed your CIC 
and what percentage (approximate) of their work did each comprise? 


Mission 

a. Security checks of Hq and 
vital installations. 

b. Cl instruction of mili- 
tary personnel. 

c. Travel control of civi- 
ilians. 

d. Screening of civilians 
for employment. 

e. Intelligence screening 
of Fv/s. • 

f . Investigation of espion- 
age suspects, 

g. Investigation of suspec- 
ted cases of sabotage. 

h. Seizure of intelligence 
targets. 

i. Investigation of mili- 
tary personnel for crypto- 
graphic duty, Top Secret 
document handling, com- 
mission, etc. 

j. Procuring political in- 
telligence . 

k. Escort duty with ranking 
officers, 

l. Investigation and appre- 
hension of automatic ar- 
rest and "wanted" person- 
nel in Germany 

mv Investigation and appre- 
hension of 'Tar Criminals. 


%■ of Total Duties 


Prior to 
D-Day 

In Liber- 
ated Coun- 
tries 




Ger- 

many 


2, a. Into what size units did you divide your detachment for 
operations? 


b, tvhat advantages and disadvantages, both operational and 
administrative did this division develop? 

3. How did you employ your linguistic personnel to secure maxi- 
mum utility? 

4. How did you overcome loss of personnel economy presented by 
use of CIC investigators on housekeeping duties such as? 

a. The necessity for leaving a driver with vehicles, 

b. Inter-detachment courier system. 

c. Transportation of suspect persons great distances to 
interrogation centers. 


d. What recommendations can you make to increase economy in 
employment of CIC personnel? 
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5* a. Were CIC channels used for communication between your 
detachment and CXC ox adjoining units or were all communications 
routed through the G-2 Section? 

b. ".'hat is your opinion on the uso of CXC channels during 
the progress of an investigation and for exchange of information of 
exclusive CIC interest? 

6. .hat suggestions can you offer to increase efficiency of 
operation of CIC Detachments? 

7». Did you receive adequate information to aid you in investi- 
gations? From what sources? Was it in sufficient detail? How could 
it have been improved? 

8, ivas your detachment compelled, in other than emergency cir- 
cumstances, to perform other than CIC missions as outlined in ’ : D di- 
rective? 

9. what is your opinion of the wearing of officer or civilian 
typo uniforms by CIC personnel? 

10. Do you believe that satisfactory results would be obtained 
by considering the CIC agents as "enlisted men"? 

11. Would you recommend that CIC agents be given Warrant Officer 
status? 

COOIDINATION BETWEEN COUNTER INTE LLIGENCE C GDPS 
AND 0TH1R AGENCIES 

1, How well coordinated w as the work of your detachment with: 

a. CIC. 

b« WiG - Civil Affairs Detachments. 

c. OSS. 

d. Allied, Cl agencies. 

e. Indigenous authorities. 

f . Other s . 

2. what conflicts arose between MG mission and Cl missions and 
how were they overcome? 

mSCELLANEOUS 

If the foregoing questions did not permit you to answer or dis- 
cuss all the problems as fully as you desired, please add all your 
comments here. 
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THE GENERAL BOARD 

UNITED STATES FORCES, EUROPEAN THEATER 
AFO 40S 


SUBJECT; Counter Intelligence Corps Organization and Operations. 
TO 


1. The General Board* United States Forces, European Theater, is 
engaged in a study to evaluate the Counter Intelligence Corps during 
its operations in the European Theater of Operations. 

Z* Because adequate appreciation of the operational and adminis- 
trative functioning of the Counter Intelligence Corps must reflect the 
opinions of all echelons^ with which Counter Intelligence Corns operated 
in the European Theater of Operations, the attached questionnaire has 
been prepared in order to obtain your opinions on this subject for con- 
sideration in the development of the overall theater study. 

3* is requested that the attached questionnaire be completed 
and returned to this headquarters at the earliest practicable date. 

FOR THE ^RESIDENT OF THE GENERAL BOARD: 


/s/. L. R. Garrison, 
/t / L. R. GARRISON, 
Colonel, AG D, 
Secretary. 


Appendix 4. 
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0RGMI2ATI0H . 

1. What was the size of your CIO Petechment prior to n P n Pay? 

r 2 ' * a8 , U subsequently increased and if so during what period and 
under what circumstances was this increase made? P 

your uniif at CIC I3etachjnent d0 -y°u consider the best suited for 

: CIC as * aopl i ed'^to'^your unit? 7 ™ ° n ^ administrative organization of 

What difficulH = /^ SeCUre re ” lac ^ ents or additional CIC personnel? 
•'nat tti.it acuities, did you encounter? 

6, As a Staff section, were you adequately prepared to assume the 

* WhS n v^ 1Ut WM mP#S ” d and a?tachJn t :fSio 8 

responsibility*^ ‘*amsi How did you handle this command 

, , 7 ’ , If M J S specialist personnel were administered and servic-d bv 

Headquarters Command, was the Headquarters Command large enough or suf 

r- Ul d P 1 *° abSOrt tMs aMitional Pere^^'sCld 
Headquarters Command be augmented to meet these attachments? 

-»-i * - T^llVXT ~ d > 

administration? 3 ^ to •"*«»*■* »r attaching 010 to Jtf for 


1. Whet additional equipment should be included in T/E for CIO? 

2. What equipment proved Unnecessary? 

•IH.iL? I /& 

1. In what respects were CIC Personnel assigned to v 0 ur unit not 
adequately trained when they joined your organisaSon? 

what did n a cover? n8tU " te “ UnI * tral " i 1t urogram for CIC and if so, 
to unns? ,fha ‘ additlcnal tralnla « Should 0X0 have before being assigned 

* PXPLoyyyHT 

1. How was CIC personnel distributed to accomplish mission? 

abiUV oXn'oroi^r^f 18 ” ”“ ft * 8 la< * ° f 

thelr 3 hs'st a u? E0UrCeS ° f lnformatl °n were open to CIO to aid them in 

u-e „fVlO°L“,fV T — loES of Personnel economy presented by 

tag a dr veJ With ?-hic r i,:" ST*?!* 1 ? totl “ ! »• for Lav- 

,, e „ lta v -uicl©s. inter-detachment courier system* and tran<? 

.o tation of suspect persons great distances to interrogation centers?" 


t. 3^ 
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What recommendations can you make to increase economy in employment of 
oj .0 personnel? , 

5* ‘^hat status did you give CIC officer on duty with you? Did 
he function as a part of the &-2 Section or merely as CO of the detach- 
ment? 

, 6 * CIC channels used for communication between your detach- 

y^V =IC°f adjoining units or were all communications routed, through 
the. G-2 oectlon? -.hat your opinion on the use of CIC channels during 
progress of an investigation and for exchange of information of exclusive 
CIC interest? 

* . ' ' ' • 

7. What were the major missions on which you emnloy-d your CIC and 
what percentage (approximate) of their work did each comprise? 


Mss ion 


a. 


Security checks, of Hq.'aad vital - 
installations 
"b • Cl instruction pf military per- 
sonnel 

c. Travel control of civilians 

d. Screening of civilians for em- 
ployment 

e. Intelligence screening of BJ's 
f* Investigation of espionage 

suspects. 

g. Investigation of suspected 
cases of sabotage 

h. Seizure of intelligence tar- 
gets 

i* Investigation of military per- 
sonnel for cryptographic duty, 

Top Secret document handling, 
commission, etc. 

j. Procuring political intelligence 

k. Escort. duty with ranking officers 
1« Investigation and apprehension 

of automatic arrest and "wanted" 
personnel in Germany 
m. Investigation and apprehension 
of War Criminals j 


COORDINATION ,T ITH 0TH r 'R AGENCIES 


$ of Total P ut ie s 

In Liber- ]Ger- 
ated. Coun4many 
tries . f 


r to 
D-Day 


iv ooort yyio'' ««• fou<,w lns - l3ted w . ncit! aoe()mll3hed 

D. your office or by direct contact with CIC? 


CIC 


0 — 2 


a. CID 

b. MG- - Civil Affairs Det's 
c f OSS 

d. British Field Security Sections 

e. French DS Doc (CIC) 

f. Indigenous authorities 

g. JA (War Crimes) 
h • Others 

tion a$ iud^VL^r °J in ^ on , as to the effectiveness of this coordina- 
ion as judged by the standards of prompt exchange of information and 
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assistance? 

3* What suggestions can you offer to improve coordination "be- 
tween th-se agencies and CIC? 

4, What conflicts were encountered’ "between MG (Civil Affairs) 
mission and the CIC mission and how were they overcome? 

5- What was the relationship "between MG Special Branch and CIC? 

a. Was there p. defined delimitation of authority? 

b . Was there a duplication of effort? 

c. Were records and information exchanged? 

- ■ . MISCBL IAjSOU S 

1* What is your opinion on the CIC wearing distinctive type uni- 
form to increase prestige and facilitate operation where knowledge of 
their enlisted rank might "be a handicap? 

, I ' 

2. Do you consider an organization like the CIC necessary or could 
same results have been accomplished through use of non-specialist per- 
sonnel ? 

3* ^hat is your chief criticism of the CIC? 

4, What is your reaction to a combining of CIC, IFt, Mil, PI, and 
other intelligence specialist units into a MI Specialist Detachment to 
be assigned to the Hq's for use of the G-2 and including its own admin- 
istrative and service personnel. 

5t What, was the attitude of other troops toward special liberties 
enjoyed by CIC? 

6* Do you believe CIC could have functioned along strictly mili- 
tary lines or do you believe that the semi-civilian status is necessary? 
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322 (G-2) 


HEADQUARTERS 12TK ARMY GROUP 
APO 655 


17 May 1945 


SUBJECT: Counter Intelligence Corps. 
TO : Commanders Concerned. 


1, Each Army, Corps and Division headquarters in the .European 
Theater of Operations ha£ had a Counter Intelligence Corps attached 
to it during the western European campaigns. 

2. It is desired at this time to evaluate the -work of the Coun- 
ter Intelligence Corps and determine the contribution it has made and 
can make in the future in combat operations such as those which have 
recently been concluded. 

3« It is requested therefore that your comments, criticisms and 
suggestions for the improvement of the Corps and its methods of opera 
tion, as well as an appraisal of the worth, of your CIC Detachment dur 
ing field operations of your unit, be forwarded to this headquarters 
through channels on or before 10 June 1945. 

BY COMMAND OF GENERAL BRADLEY: 

/s/ , J, H. Bloss, 

/%/ J. K. BL0S3, 

! Lt Col, AGD, 

Asst Adj Gen. 


DISTRIBUTION : 

To e^ch Army, Corps and Division. 
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